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THE FREED-MAN. 


THE FREED-MAN. 


REV. NEWMAN HALL AND THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 
To THs Epriror or tur “ Frexp. Man.” 


“Dzarn Str—In a kind article in reference to myself in your current 
number, you say ‘admit that he was in error in his notion about the North 
fighting for a boundary.’ 

“T beg to enclose my pamphlet on ‘The American War,’ published in 1862, 
being the substance of a lecture delivered October 20th, in that year, and 
containing the views which during the continuance of the war I uttered on many 
occasions. In that lecture occurs the following passage :—‘ With such evidence 
as this, how absurd is the statement that slavery has nothing to do with this 
war! Nothing to do with it, when but for slavery in the South, resisted in the 
North, the rebellion would never have broken out? . . . . . Ithas 
everything to do with it. It is virtually, if not ostensibly, a war of Emanci- 
pation. . . . . . Shall slavery continue to degrade millions of our 
fellow-creatures through future generations, and to extend its deadly influence 
over new empires—or shall it now receive its death-blow, the children of 
Africa be free, and America be delivered from what has so long marred her 
beauty, destroyed her peace, hindered her usefulness, and provoked the wrath 
of God? ‘This is the great issue now pending.’ 

“]t seems strange, after having uttered the foregoing sentiments, by mouth 
and pen, from the beginning to the close of the war, that I should be confounded 
with those whose opinions I was all the time earnestly assailing, and who said 
the North was ‘ fighting for a boundary.’ 

“T am, Dear Sir, truly yours, 


“Newman Hatt. 
**28, New Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W., 


January 3rd, 1868.” 


We insert with pleasure the note of Mr. Hall. Ofhis loyal devotedness to the 
cause of the North as that of freedom there can be no question whatever, We 
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adhere firmly to the opinion we have expressed, moreover, as to the transcendant 
value of his services. In the pamphlet Mr Hall sends us, on the “ Affair of the 
Trent,” he says: “Though the South have acted most illegally, I think the 
war waged by the North is a vain expenditure of treasure and blood. Nor do I 
like the uncertain sound which comes to us from the Federal head-quarters on 
the question of slavery. (Hear hear.) The North at present seems fighting 
more for the maintenance of empire than for the freedom of the slave.” . In a 
pamphlet published in 1864 by Dr. Sturtevant, entitled “Three Months in 
Great Britain,” the following statement occurs: “ Newman Hall, whose name is 
familiar to us all as an outspoken advocate for the Northern cause, said to me, 
‘I am for the North, but the restoration of the Union is impossible, and you 
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are only fighting for a boundary. This might be said by Mr. Hal] only as a 
passing sentiment, tentatively, or by way of interrogation, but, litera seripta 
manet, and we have to repeat that, admitting this or any other qualitied opinion 
as to the issue of the momentous struggle, Mr. Hall, in the kind of service he 
rendered, stands foremost. Dismissing, however, all that is personal, it may 
not be too late, even now, to say a few words on the real character of the 
American struggle. The North fought simply to put down rebellion — re- 
bellion the most unjustifiable, and proceeding on the most wicked principle. 
A military crusade for the abolition of slavery would not have enlisted the 
service of the entire community, nor would it have received the moral support 
of any who had respect to law and order. The effect of such a war would have 
been to destroy the foundations of society, and to repeat the horrors of the French 
revolution in the times of Danton and Robespierre. The North, on the contrary, 
for a long time though menaced by the South in every way, had no thought of 
war, and made no kind of military preparation. The Republican party in the 
election of President Lincoln made no secret of their purpose to subordinate 
slavery to freedom by political action, in strict adherence to the forms of the 
Constitution. Their prudent, though decisive policy, combined, therefore, all the 
elements of a well regulated and ever accumulating force. The evidence of this is 
abundant. The Hon. George Opdyke, at a meeting held in New York, February 
22nd, 1860, said: “ The first and highestaim of the Republican party is to subordi- 
nate slavery to freedom, by confining it within its present limits. We regard 
slavery as sectional, and freedom national—slavery the accident, freedom the 
ruling principle of our government. We believe with Washington and Jefferson 
and all their contemporaries, that the institution of slavery is a wrong and an 
outrage on the enslaved, and a terrible misfortune to the slaveholder. Thus 
believing, we desire to preserve the territories of the Union from its blighting 
presence, and to hand them down to posterity, a rich inheritance for the untold 
millions of freemen who will, hereafter, occupy then.” 

Dr. Thornwell, speaking for the South, in his pamphlet entitled “Hear the 
South,” said that to put the government in an attitude of hostility to slavery 
would “cértainly lead to the extinction of the system. The North are well 
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assured that if they circumscribe the area of slavery, if they can surround it 
with a circle af non-slaveholding states and prevent it from expanding, nothing 
more is required to secure its ultimate abolition, The triumph of the principles 
which Mr. Lincoln is pledged to carry out, is the death-knell of slavery.” 

The Southern Slaveholders at the commencement of the struggle, had every 
advantage, except that which arises from being in the right. Their party was 
divided in the election of President. They precipitated measures to their own 
ultimate ruin. On the 6th of March, 1861, the Southern Congress at Montgomery 
authorized Jefferson Davis to raise a force of 100,000 men. It was not until the 
following 15th of April, and after the war had been commenced by the reduction 
of Fort Sumter, that President Lincoln issued his call for 75,000 volunteers. 
The rebellion assumed the most formidable proportions ; it was, therefore, above 
all things essential that every step should be taken strictly within the limits of the 
Constitution, and in due course of law. President Lincoln happily knew this, 
and though from the first he advanced steadily in one direction, he would not 
proceed to the adoption of measures tending to direct abolition, until the wrong 
course of the slaveholders gave to him, unintentionally on their part, the proper 
occasion. Events have fully justified this combination of wisdom with justice 
and equity. 

Many of our countrymen made the mistake of supposing that nothing more 
was required on the part of the President but the use of strong language. They 
imagined that there was no Anti-slavery force in America but that represented 
by Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Philips, John Brown, and Dr. Cheever. The more 
vehement the declamation the greater the moral power, as they supposed. 
“ Perish the Constitution” was their grand cry. Every one who refused to join 
in that cry was regarded as a traitor to the cause, 

In addition to the tremendous difficulties thrown in his path by the Southern 
Confederacy, President Lincoln had to contend against foreign influence exerted 
in its favour. 

The Times said, “ the crash of anew political world is an awful phenomenon, 
War has dashed like a comet upon the great American Republic, and all the 
institutions and destinies of that mighty Union seem scattered in fragments 
around. It is impossible to predict the formations which may survive after the 
convulsion has passed away; but all that we now see tends irresistibly to 
convince us that we shall never again behold that specimen of political organiz- 
ation which so amazed us with its growth, and impressed us with its apparent 
vigour. The United States have ceased to be. Whether their place will be 
taken by two unions or twenty—whether the principle of confederation will be 
merely limited or absolutely discarded, nobody can venture to foretell, but we 
cannot so much as imagine any course of events which will leave the last state 
of things with much resemblance to the first.” 

President Lincoln held up, and held on in his simple and self-denying course 
sublimely alone at that awful crisis. Nearly thirty years ago, of the slave-power 
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he said, “ Broken by it? I too may be asked to bow to it. I never will. The 

‘ probability that we may fail in the struggle’ ought not to deter us from the 
support of a cause which I deem to be just; it shall not deter me. If I ever 
feel the soul within me elevate and expand te dimensions not wholly unworthy 
of its almighty Architect, it is when I contemplate the cause of my country 
deserted by all the world beside, and I standing up boldly and alone, and 
hurling defiance at her victorious oppressors. Here, without contemplating 
consequences, before high Heaven, and in the face of the world, I swear eternal 
fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty, and 
my love.” 

It is not a little instructive and admonitory to remember that there was a 
time when a section of the English liberal press opposed the election of Abraham 
Lincoln as a man not sufficiently decided in his Anti-Slavery principles. The 
men who under the severest brunt had to instruct and to fortify their countrymen, 
were just the thoughtful and Christian witnesses for sound and righteous principles 
who had borne in patience all the opprobrium of those who at the crisis could 
do little more than scream. 

We should now distinctly understand that far more is required for the 
advancement of true freedom than mere clamour. We want luminaries not 
incendiaries; men who have the spirit of real humanity, and not trading and 
ambitious agitators. 

The work of re-construction in the South is one of serious magnitude and 
difficulty. It will require great discretion as well us firmness. Warned by the 
past we must guard against the influence of superficial views, and partial 
representations. There must be no jealousy between the friends of liberty 
and Christian civilization in England and America. The work of our times will 
require our undivided energies. We shall need the strength to be obtained 
under’ the divine favour by mutual confidence and zealous co-operation. Let 
the sincere, the benevolent of all lands combine for the relief of the oppressed, 
the instruction of the ignorant, and the highest and lasting good of all. 

We are the more concerned to give expression to these views because we may 
shortly have to relinquish the service we have tried to render in the pages of 
the Frexp-Man. 

We learn with great satisfaction that Mr. Hall proposes to give lectures on 
America, throughout the country. He can speak with the authority arising 
frem widely extended personal observation, and what he says will be received 
with confidence, and listened to with interest because of the respect and esteem 
in which he is held by all parties. 


THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


The statements of the Times respecting the planters and negroes in the 
Southern States of America, are given with the oracular precision that secures 
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from thousands of its readers implicit confidence. When the announcement was 
made in the leading journal in September, 1861, “ The United States of North 
America have ceased tobe,’’ the educated and respectable Englishmen who take their 
views from this superior source, felt as sure of the fact as of their own existence, 
They looked upon the map of the Western Hemisphere as containing an im- 
mense blank, to be filled up by some-fancy government to be improvised in due 
time. Poor Maximilian became an easy victim to the same delusion. . Elaborate 
efforts in one direction are now made to show indirectly and inferentially that 
Emancipation has reduced both planters and negroes to a condition of absolute 
and almost hopeless ruin. The subject receives unwonted prominence, and the 
correspondent and editor return to it with unity of purpose and work with 
characteristic vigour. In ashort time we shall find that the pro-Southern party 
in England will be quite convinced of the necessity of re-action, and the re- 
election of President Johnson. 

As a mere question of party politics this would give us no concern, but as a 
return to the old system of selfish injustice and oppression, it is most earnestly 
to be deprecated. There can be neither safety nor prosperity for England and 
America in the questios, but in a firm adherence to the right course. The 
North and South are mutually dependent, and for the fulfilment of the trusts 
they have received in relation to the interests of humanity, England and 
America are essential to each other. 

There is undoubtedly great distress in many pavts of the South. A corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing from Mississippi, Dec. 4th, says : 

“The state of things is appalling. Distress, want and misery, are even now stalking 
abroad. What it may come to in the dead of winter and spring, God only knows. Every 
kind of business here is prostrated. Planters are bankrupts by the failure of the crops, and 
involve the merchants who advanced for them on the strength of the growing crops. The 
distress here will be equal, I am afraid, to the Irish famine of 1847 and 1848. I assure you, 
you never saw such a distressed and ruined people as the people of Mississippi, and I presume 
the citizens of the other cotton States are in the same condition, and I see no remedy except 
within the fold of the Union.” 


The Vicksburg Herald, of Dec. 14th, says: 


‘* We are informed by an intelligent gentleman, who has recently made the tour of several 
of the river counties, that the people of Washington, of Bolivar, and Issaquena, are in a 
more destitute condition than any other porticn of the country. The planters generally 
have utterly failed in their corn and cotton crops, and are unable to pay any price for labour 
the coming year. We learn that the poor negroes are offering to work throughout the.coming 
year for food and clothes, and in many instances they propose to work for food alone.” 


The New Orleans Times, of Dec. 5th, speaking of the parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Point Coupee, says : 


‘** Three successive years of overflow and the consequent failure of crops in this region, have 
already reduced the inhabitants to a state of severe privation. Poverty is scarcely a name 
for the deplorable condition of the people.in that vicinity. Bad as the condition is among 


the planters and the white inhabitants, that of the negroes is still worse. Upward of twenty 
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thousand are now at the point of starvation, and almost entirely destitute ofall the necessities 
of life. Unless some speedy relief comes to succour them, the resulting lamentable conse- 
quences will be scarce calculable.” 


This destitution however is not universal and in some accounts there is 
considerable: exaggeration. A correspondent of the Boston Congregationalist 
and Recorder, writing from Baltimore, Dec, 1867, says : 


*T have inquired of those most conversant with the facts, whether it is so, that our coloured 
citizens are in a deplorable condition; and the uniform reply has been, ‘We know not how 
such an impression could be produced, unless by a very partial survey of the field. Our own 
impression is, that this class were never so well off in things temporal, and never in so 
hopeful a way, mentally and morally as now.’ 

* Here are a few items that are caloulated to cheer, rather than discourage the friends of 
the race and those who have faithin freedom. Among the 30,000 coloured people of Baltimore 
there is believed to be less of abject poverty, and of degrading vice, than among the same 
number of foreigners, or of native white citizens below the upper ranks of competence and 
intelligence. 

“In banks and corporations they have upwards of 1,000,000 dols., an amount which is 
constantly increasing. 

**They have nearly twenty schools, now under charge of the City Council and supplied 
with competent teachers. Fear is entertained lest our present Council, having anti-negro 
proclivities, shall take some action hostile to the schools; but we hope not. Already thou- 
sands of coloured children have made excellent progress in the rudiments of education. 

*‘The Normal School, in charge of Northern teachers, has been established upon a firm 
footing, independent of political changes, and is beginning to send forth a supply of teachers 
for the State and the farther South. A great work has been accomplished during the last 
three years toward removing the prejudice of the white people against the education of the 
blacks. There are numerous African churches. Of these, three—the Bethel, Sharp 
Street and Orchard Street—have an aggregate of over four thousand members.” 


In several parts of the South there is a tendency to restlessness and disorder 
on the part of the Freed-men. Major General Gillem, in a recent report of the 
state of Mississippi, says: 


‘The crop of 1867 having been gathered, the Freed-men are now idle and without, in 
a great majority of instances, the means of support. The result is great complaints from 
every section of the State of depredations being committed on live stock, hogs, sheep and 
cattle. This is now the condition of affairs in the State of Mississippi. Planters are without 
means, having little left them except their lands. Capitalists beyond the limits of the 
State refuse to make advances from the unsettled condition of affairs. The Freed-men being 
toa great extent discontented, refuse to enter into contracts for the coming year. The 
remedy to be applied demands most thorough and immediate consideration. ° 
° ° ° ‘ It is a matter of very great doubt whether, in the present cuniition 
of affairs, the civil authorities, unaided by the military, will be able to maintain order and 
execute the law. Civil process can only be served in the ordinary manner where offenders 
are the exception, and the law is sustained by public opinion; but in the present ruined 
condition of labour in this State, thousands are without labour and must subsist ; consequently 
depravation is the rule and honesty is the exception, while, on the other hand, to treat as 
vagrants four-fifths of the community, is simply impracticable. 

“There is another subject worthy of attention in this connection, There seems to be a 
wide-spread belief, which is daily increasing among the Freed-men, that the land in this 
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State is to be divided and distributed among them, and in some sections of the State this 
illusion is assuming a practical form, by the Freed-men refusing to contract for the next 
year, or to leave the premises they have cultivated this year. It is to be feared that this 
course, induced by evil-disposed advisers, may lead to collisions, the extent and result of 
which it is difficult to surmise. I receive almost daily, petitions and memorials, asserting 
the existence of organized companies of Freed-men, and asking the presence and protection 
of troops, and although I am satisfied that these representations are generally the result of 
fear and exaggerated rumours, yet the existence of such organizations in some sections of the 
State is certain.” 

Is there not a cause? The Freed-men were grossly deceived in reference to 
the land assigned to them, and in consequence bitterly disappointed. The 
planters, mortified and sullen, did not accept their situation in the spirit suited 
to the change. The aid generously offered by the North for the relief of the 
poor, and in the advance of capital, was in many instances spurned with 
ignorant and proud contempt. Teachers, sent with such unexampled kindness 
and liberality to direct the Freed-men in their transition state, were driven 
away by violence, or hindered in every possible way. The Home Missionary 
Society of America states, “at the close of the war or rebellion, it was supposed 
that the peculiar obstacles in the way of Home Missionary effort at the South 
were removed, and that the messengers of this Society, previously repelled 
would heneeforth be tolerated, if not welcomed. Accordingly the Executive 
Committee promptly undertook this new task. They commenced missionary 
operations in eight of the late slaveholding states, and made preliminary 
operations in several others. But the fires of the rebellion, which had only 
been smothered, continued to burn, and subsequent political events fanned their 
slumbering embers to a fierce flame. ‘The tide of emigration to the South was 
arrested and turned back. All evangelical effort under the auspices of 
Northern men and institutions was paralyzed. Several of the missionaries of 
this Society, baffled and discouraged in their efforts, returned to the North. 
Others, in spite of all obstacles, have held their ground to the present time; 
but in no State, except Missouri, where nearly forty churches have been planted, 
has any considerable progress been made.” 

The truth is, these great and beneficial changes cannot be effected at a stroke. 
There must be pioneering work, and victory can only be gained after a long 
succession of defeats. Missouri is an example of this. Dr. Post, of 3t. Louis, 
led the way. He held on in spite of the resistance of foes, and the earnest 
dissuasion of friends until firm footing was gained, and now the fruit appears 
throughout the State. Slavery cannot exist without producing the effects of 
barbarism, and these remain long after the formal act of emancipation. We 
must not despair as to the ultimate issue. The work of the soldier and the 
politician is only of a negative character, it may destroy evil, or repress it for 
a time; it may re-construct but it cannot create anew. The Christian teachers 
often despised by the political and military agents, alone are instrumental in 
restoring society in its state of disintegration to its proper basis and true bond 
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of cohesion. We might give many extracts from the report of their operations, 
but for the present we must content ourselves with the following from 
the American Missionary, published monthly by the American Missionary 
Association :— 


Nortx Canrotina.—From a Superintendent.—It is not often that we have to chronicle a 
brighter view of the moral aspect of our work than we can at the close of the present month. 
Our hearts are full of gratitude to God for His signal grace in the rapid developement of a 
higher life among the freed people. 


We had formed, several months since, a Juvenile Temperance Association. In their 
pledge of abstinence from everything that intoxicates, we included that curse of North Caro- 
lina, tobacco, in its varied forms. We often met with the children, pointed them to the 
“Black Valley Railroad” with all its horrors, read to them, talked to and prayed for them. 
Steadily the number increased, till more than eighty children were enrolled in the Tem- 
perance Band of Hope. Not till the early part ofthe month now past did adults begin to 
clamour for admission to these associations, that are lifting them from their vice and 
filth. For the last thirty days, the temperance reform seems sweeping everything before it. 
Middle-aged and gray-haired men and women ask to join this army, now strong for Freedom 
in its highest sense. Last night, a happy wife led to our door a once loving husband, who 
has scarcely drawn a sober breath in the last five years, to inquire how he could gain 
admission to the Order of Good Templars, as, after full deliberation, he had resolved to 
renounce his idol forever. We cheerfully gave this poor half wrecked body and soul the 
dollar admission fee, and bade them God-speed toward the port of safety. 


** You who have looked in upon the filth of these most desolate homes, can measure the 
breadth of the tangled wilderness the people are crossing. And when one after another arrives 
upon the very borders of civilization, their songs of deliverance are soul-stirring indeed. 
This month, too, has developed more than we remember in any previous month, of the 
benefits of God’s lessons, in His School of Affliction. Want and destitution are the order of 
the day. The Government, on which they depended too much, is to them a broken reed, 
go far as bread is concerned. Now, more than ever, they turn instinctively to God, and 
strike, with their own right arm, more potent blows for the preservation of life under 
sore trials. 


** The schools this month have been very prosperous. Their discipline is becoming easier. 
The first draught from fountains unopened before intoxicated them. ‘Drinking largely 
sobers them again.” They are all coming to think education necessary. Some of our pupils 
are our fathers and mothers, in age. Sitting, the other day, beside a gray-haired man, while 
with difficulty he spelled out, ‘Let not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,’ he exclaimed, ‘thank God, thank God.’ The religion of these people is not a cold 
abstraction, Its life-giving influence lightens the eye, quickens the step, gives tone and 
vigour to the whole man. Where other hearts would sink under the weight of trial, their 
voices, often triumphant in prayer, exclaim, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ And 
God hears them. Do not we know that God hears them? The other day I wrote 
a letter to a dear friend, in Worcester, Mass., and he sent me forth with $100,000 
to feed God’s poor. I wanted to get down on my knees and kiss his feet; and 
every time I carry a pail uf meal or a few potatoes, to put into the bony fingers of 
sickly sufferers, I say ‘God sent you this.” And in their dark cabins they have 
a thanksgiving unknown in lands of plenty. Yesterday (Thanksgiving,) I spoke to 
them on the origin and intent of the day, their many blessings, their one great crowning 
mercy, Freedom, in its highest, holiest sense. 
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“ Not the song on the banks of the Red Sea was more outgushing than their hymn of 
praise, as they chanted 
Eternal source of every joy, 
Well may Thy praise our lips employ, 
While in Thy temple we appear, 
And hail Thee sovereign of the year. H. S. Beats. 
Beaufort, November 30th, 1867. 


‘South Carosina.—A ffairs are, so far as I can judge, in amost delightful condition in our 
Church. The meetings are well sustained, in numbers and interest; while the Sunday 
School is rapidly increasing, numbering about 275 names. 

‘*Last Thursday we had a Thanksgiving Service in regular New England style. It was 
our first Thanksgiving as a church, and the first in which this people were ever included in 
the ‘call.’ They appeared to enjoy the meeting greatly, and after the sermon they came 
forward and subscribed 520 dols. towards purchasing a lot on which to build a Church. We 
shall raise the subscription, I think, to 800 dols. or 1000 dols, as only 75 have yet subscribed, 
and every member will desire to have a part in his first effort of the Church. Most of the 
brethren subscribed 10 dols. each, a few 20 dols, and a few 5 dollars; most of the sisters 
subscribed 5 dols. These subscriptions are to be paid in weekly instalments of 25 cents and 
50 cents each, although some have paid half down. The Sunday School scholars are to 
have a hand in this work. It has already raised by penny contributions 10 dols. for the 
Church in Washington. 

‘In this way we expect to realize 500 dols. by the lst of February with which to make 
the first payment on the lot as we hope to secure one by that time. We are very anxious 
for a Church. Our membership being 214 now, and several ready to unite soon. Some of 
the leading members have their minds made up as to the location and the lot they will 
purchase. I hope you will not think that we under-estimate the privilege we hope by-and- 
bye to enjoy of having the Chapel at our command.” 


HARPER’S FERRY. 

From the American Morning Star we extract the following :— 

‘We have just been giving a week to Harper's Ferry and its neighbourhood. 
It has became a memorable spot. There is enough in the scenery to make it so, 
even if there had been no great and stirring events married for ever in asscciation to its 
grand bluffs, and wild gorges, and strong-voiced st:eams, and magnificent landscape-pictures 
wrought out by the thought and skill of the Great Artist. . : : . 

‘*But the events of the last few years have lent a special significance to this whole 
territory. Here is a little Engine House which John Brown chose as his headquarters and 
his fortress when he undertook the liberation of the Virginian bondmen, and from which he 
came forth a wounded prisoner on his way to the cell and the scaffold. Eight miles away 
at Charleston, is the battered and gutted Court-House where his meek but sublime bravery and 
his simple eloquent words, redeemed the trial-scene from contempt and rendered it historic. . 

**The great national struggle has here a cloud of witnesses. All along these slopes the 
white tents of the soldiers might be seen by day during all the years of war, and when 
the sun went down the whole area blazed with camp-fires till they seemed like a reflection 
of the constellations in the sky. Every one of these lofty heights frowned with ordnance; 
all the hills were gashed with rifle pits, and the wounds are yet unhealed; in the midst 
of that field the hostile armies met in the shock of battle. ° . 

‘* Harper’s Ferry is now the headquarters of our missionary and educational work among 


the Freed-men in the old dominion. In one of the government buildings, standing on the 
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bluff, which is half enclosed by the two rivers that come together just at its foot, the families 
of Brothers Brackett and Morrell have their quarters—swelled in numbers by two or three 
of the teachers who make a home here. In architectural style and arrangement, it well 
represents the old Virginia mansion-—with its ample verandahs, its four immense square 
rooms on each floor, its broad halls running through the centre of the building, its kitchen 
basement for the domestic work, the smoke-house and other appurtenances at hand. The 
site is admirable; the views spread out are worth taking a long journey to obtain; the 
marks of shells which have perforated its walls sufficiently remind of the war; while two 
school rooms, where letters are taught during the week, and where Sunday school instruction 
and the preaching of the gospel lend them a sanctity on the Sabbath, forcibly remind one 
of the work of peace and healing which has been inaugurated since the triumph of freedom 
was assured. 

‘In a two-fold sense it is eminently a ‘Happy Family’ which has its home in this 
spacious structure. If life here is a little rough, it is thoroughly real; ifit be not the seat 
of fashion, it is the temple of faith; if there be wanting the stateliness of a decaying aris- 
tocracy, there is the nobler dignity which is born of the Christian spirit. The days spent in 
the fellowship of this company of missionary workers were days to be remembered. A 
merrier household need not be songht; but the merriment is ever of that kind that exhilarates 
and fits for the sober and earnest work of which each day is sure to have its portion. 

‘«The work in the primary schools still goes on in the valley, and never before was that 
work so much needed, nor so much appreciated, nor so heartily co-operated with by the 
people themselves, nor was the promise of precious results ever so large and clear as now. 
The Normal School has made an encouraging beginning; if the needed funds can be had, 
there seems no doubt that it may be made to serve the very highest ends in a most eminent 
degree. Brother Brackett is a quiet but intense worker ; his influence is felt among all classes 
for good; while the coloured people hang on his lips as though he were an oracle.” 





“IN THESE THINGS I DELIGHT, SAITH But yesterday a bondman, 

THE LORD.” A toiling slave of slaves, 

Now that at length is rolling ’Tis justice more than pity, 
The deep dark curse away, That now the Freed-man craves. 


While the Sun rises slowly 
To turn Earth’s night to day, 
We know “ the Prince of this world” 


**Self-interest, not duty, 
A nation’s acts must guide,” 
So some do say—not blushing— 
Smiling, well-satisfied. 
They know not they are pleading 


Must soon resign his rod, 
For Ethiopia stretches 


Her feeble hands to God. The Prince of this world’s cause, 


But e’en while the usurper Who triumphs as he hears them 
Upholds the sway of wrong, Thus ratify his laws. 
Declaring all Earth’s kingdoms 
To him do now belong, 
Friends of the rightful monarch, 
We glory that we know 


But still the Lord Jehovah 
Proclaims the Truth and Right, 
With loving voice declaring 
**In these things I delight.” 
Who love and judgment ever 


° And for your own well-being, 
Doth exercise below. (If that ye would maintain,) 


Then justice for the negro— Know—as ye mete the measure 
Justice for great and small— | Ye shall be paid again, 
For as one God created, E. 8. G. 8. 


One Father loveth all. Ipswich, Nov. 27, 1867. 
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NOTICES T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. M.—The Society isnot dead. The articles 
of the Bazaar are left to be disposed of 
privately, under the direction of Mr. 
Estcourt. 


Che Freed- Man. 
FEBRUARY, 1868. 


JAMAICA, 

The clearest and most complete state- 
ment as to the present condition of 
Jamaica will be found in the interesting 
narrative of Thomas 
William Brewin, entitled “ Jamaica in 
1866.” A map of the island is given, 
indicating distinctly the counties and 
parishes, Here and there we have 
descriptions of scenery, and an account 


of its great natural resources in the soil 


mineral wealth. 
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Harvey and | 





| 


| hee become freeholders, and some 
and its productions, and its undeveloped | 


| ability. 
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lenatiaed community. There are other 
| districts, particularly in sugar parishes, 


where the stamp of degradation and of 
a low type of intelligence would lead 
to the conclusion that thirty years of 
freedom have done less than might 
reasonably be expected for the true 
elevation of the masses; and there are 
of course in this large and diversified 
island, all the intermediate gradatiors 
of condition and character. It would 
be easy to draw a bright picture of the 
progress of the black population, or one 
very much the reverse, both partially 
and neither exclusively true. Taking 
into account the state of moral and 
intellectual degradation in which the 
slaves were kept prior to 134, there 
has been great improvement. The 
| population has increased thirty per 
| cent. Of the 400,000 blacks, 60,000 


have risen to stations of great respect- 
Nevertheless half the popu- 


Thestyle of the narrative is attractive |lation of Jamaica are still nominally 


and the spirit by which it is pervaded 
wins confidence and makes the little 
book very pleasant reading. The 
judicious and benevolent tourists seem 
to have overlooked nothingin the state 
of all classes of the people, whether 


for evil or good; yet their report is so 


fair and dispassionate that none can | 


justly take offence. 
problem ” 


« The survey of the 
we are told, “is perplexed 
with many cross lights,” and it becomes 
us ever to bear this in mind, “ There 
are districts where the advance made 
by the Freed-men in property, educa-| 
tion, morals and intelligence, is so 

marked as to excite wonder and 
admiration in those who can recall the 


moral and physical aspects of an 


|heathen, and only about 30,000 more 
| or less of the children in the colony 
attend day or evening school. 

The first thing that strikes us as 
| ace counting for the existing destitution 
|in this land of fertility, and: mineral 
| wealth, i is the misapplication or waste 
The use of the plough or 
jeven of the spade, is as yet hardly 
understood. There is a want of 
practical arrangement and skill incident 
to the low state of civilization left by 
slavery. The effects of the blind fatuity 
|of some of the slave planters are still 
felt. The condition of the poor has 
‘been aggravated in the Trinity district 
and other parts of the parish of West~ 
moreland, by the systematic destruction 


of labour. 
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of the negro villages on the estates, 
with their little groves of bread-fruit 
and cocoa-nut trees, 
The waste of life by the improvident 
immigration of Coolies has been fearful. 
Messrs. Harvey and Brewin confirm 
the statement of Mr. Fletcher as to the 


capricious and unjust treatment of 


negro labourers in their hiring, and the 
The truth is told 
by Mr. Fletcher in the spirit of one who 


payment of wages. 


had a burning sense of the wrong he 
witnessed daily, and by the two friends 
who came as visitors, with the 
sincere desire to conciliate all parties 
and induce them to enter on the work 
of improvement for the common good. 

Mr. Fletcher says, “let masters in 
Jamaica conduct themselves with at 
least outward decency, and treat their 
labourers as British workmen are 
treated, and as a free people ought to 
be treated, and Jamaica is one of the 
most flourishing colonies in the world ; 
but it cannot prosper in its present 
anomalous condition, with the vampire 
genius and abominable licentiousness 
of the dark days of slavery, charac- 
terising the masters of an emancipated 
and Christian community.’”? Thomas 
Harvey and William Brewin preserve 
throughout a placidity that nothing 
could move; yet on all points indirectly 
they confirm the statements of Mr. 
Fletcher. 

“‘ Ministers of various denominations,” 
they tell us, “especially those living 
remote from sugar districts, have the 
strongest objection to their people, 
especially the young, leaving home to 
go to work on sugar estates, a step 
which they regard as almost certain 
ruin.” 
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| Estates-well managed are prosperous, 
At Clifton, in the Port Royal mountains 
amongst a population of 38000 souls, 
neither a pauper, a criminal, nor a 
policeman could be found. 

We are glad to find in the narrative 
an encouraging reference to the Jamaica 
Agency. “The mountain population 
of St. Elizabeth is probably equal to 
any inthe island in culture and resources. 
Several instances of co-operation, a 
thing in which the negroes, from want 
of mutual confidence, are usually 
deficient, attest the greater energy 
and intelligence of those in the vicinity 
of New Carmel and Black River, In 
one place they had formed a school 
committee, established a school, and 
framed stringent rules for the manage- 
ment of the association, without any 
aid beyond that of the friendly super- 
intendence of the missionary. 

“A very successful association has 
existed for some years, which is called 
‘The Labourers’ Club,’ and which is 
essentialy a mutual loan society. The 
capital has accumulated, chiefly from 
profits, to £700. 
tant example of co-operation is the 
‘Mercantile Agency 
which has been started at Black River, 
and has been brought under notice in 


A still more impor- 
Association, ’ 
England by several of its energetic 


It is the object of this 
association to facilitate the exportation 


founders. 


of the produce of the small freeholders. 
Whether it prove profitable or not to 
the shareholders, it is a noteworthy 
instance of negro enterprise.” 

The tourists speak of Mr. Gordon 
with respect. “ The worst that can be 
truly said against Gordon is that 


however well intentioned, he was an 
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imprudent and indiscreet politician.”| 
“Henry Lawrence, his overseer, was | 
hanged after the date of the so-called 


amnesty, apparently for no crime but 
that of being the servant and corre- 
spondent of Gordon.” 

The “ outbreak” we are assured was 
confined “ considerably within the boun- 
daries of the single parish of St. Thomas- 
in-the- East.” 

The atrocities committed in its sup- 
pression can never be fully known. 
“ At Somerset, which impressed its 
destroyers as the highest example of 
negro prosperity and luxury, every 
house was two 


destroyed, except 


standing together at the entrance of 
the village.” 

“We rode by the bank of the little 
river to the head of the settlement, and 


on our return by higher~paths among 


the coffee pieces, we counted ninety-| 


nine burnt sides of dwellings, besides 
several small sugar works and other 
After all 
the government confiscated the coffee- 


buildings. this destruction 


crop, then nearly ripe, employing a| 


black 
named Josephs, a man of considerable 


neighbouring school master, 


ability, to collect it. After depriving a 
considerable population of shelter thus 
chief 


subsistence, as a foretaste of the total 


to take away their means 


confiscation with which they 
threatened, had a strong tendency to 


drive them to a wild life in the woods, 


and to plunder as a chief means of 


subsistence.” 
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as much regarded by the Queen’s 
Government as those of any class of 
the subjects of the crown.” 

Messrs. Harvey and Brewin gave 


| £40 for the relief of the sufferers at the 


scene of the outbreak and give specimens 
of the cases. We select a few :— 
“ Eliza Betty, Stony Gut: Church of 


| . > 
England, widow of Edward Betty, who 


died a year ago, she is aged and sickly ; 
was lying in her house sick when the 
Maroons ordered her out, and burnt it 
with all she had in it—£1 10s. 

“ Edmund Bailey, Stoney Gut: Wes- 
leyan, his dwelling-house and all he 
it burnt by the Maroons. He is 
to build another: gave him to 


had in 
trying 
buy nails, &e.—8s. 

“ Jane Cummings, Somerset village : 
Baptist, widow of Benjamin, who died 
four years ago. Her house and furni- 
ture were burnt by the white soldiers. 
| Coffee picked in and taken away by 
order of Mr. Josephs. Has six children, 
and is in very destitute circumstances. 
Gave her £2. 


“Charlotte Ross, Trinity village: 


Church, mother of William Shore, who 


was shot by the white soldiers while 
Her dwelling 
|; was not burnt, but she is in needy cir- 
Gave her £1.” 


| The tourists strongly urge the claims 


lying sick in his house. 
cumstances, 


of the two thousand whose property was 
wantonly destroyed for government 
compensation, 

Many cheering instances are given 


a ; 
| of the tenfold results of small grants in 


“We think it impossible to over-|aid of education. What is needed may 
estimate the value of the Royal com- |be trifling in itself, but it is sufficient to 
mission, as proving to the coloured | put the recipient in a condition to help 
races in Jamaica and other colonies |himself. Probably at the proper time 
that their lives, liberties and rights are|a supply of nails even would have 
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enabled hundreds of shelterless out- | 
casts to provide for themselves a| 
dwelling. 

We can never think of this case of! 
Jamaica without feelings of melancholy. 
There was a moment when to speak 
plainly if Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. 
Charlton, of Bristol, Mr. Alexander, of 
London, and a few others would only 
have said “‘ Allow the Freed-men of our 
own colonies to share the sympathies 
and receive the help of Great Britain,” a 





fund would have been raised for Jamaica 


example of of Sir John Lawrence, and 
do right with a firm hand to all classes. 


| A correspondent of an American paper 


says: “There is no surrender with 
Grant; his march is steady, his position 
is sure, and when he strikes, he strikes 
home, and the blow is one of iron 
justice.” “The lawyere at first gave 
him a little trouble, but he soon let 
them understand that he was the law, 
and by a series of enactments, he has 
introduced a species of legal reform, 
which brings justice to every man’s 





























instantly, and the desires of Dr. Hodg-| door, and alike to the rich and poor. 
kin would have been realized. But they | Justice without expenses; law without 
said, “we will not agree to that.” The | mockery, and legal possession without 
Society of Friends take the lead in|delay. In short, a justice that is 
works of benevolence of this kind. If) summary and effective.” 

they hesitate in any case, others hold; “The public offices which used to be 
back. Other Christian denominations | kept as departments of a great circum- 
work through the agency of their locution service have been completely 
missionary societies, and are jealous| renovated, and the indifference to 
of any movement that might direct public convenience which used to reign 
contributions from their own more there, has at length disappeared. 
immediate object. Political philan-| “Honest enterprize by this new 
thropists look at the “general question,” policy is now protected.” 

and are not moved by the actual; We trust that all this is true of the 
suffering of individuals. As soon as the | present Governor of Jamaica, and that 
Jamaica Agency was formed, there was |he will live to see all things put on a 
a strong disposition to let everything| sound basis. At the same time we 
besides “die a natural death,” and so | fully coincide with the views of Messrs. 
the poor people were left to perish. Harvey and Brewin, so well expressed, 
Unless a few enlightened, thoughtful|as to the value of missionary effort. 
and generous men combine and adopt|‘ Without doubt, the great remedial 
some practical measures to see that|agent for the moral and social wrongs 









help is rendered to the survivors, the 
deepest stain will remain on our 
country. Leave out ofall consideration 
Secretaries, Committees or Societies, 
only let the work of equity and of 
merey be done. 

We have hope for Jamaica after all. 
Sir John Peter Grant will follow the 


and evils of the colony is Christianity, 
and to a large extent that Christian 
influence which is brought to bear by 
means of missionary agency. 

“The missionaries have struggled to 
their present position through perse- 





cution and opposition, and most of 
| them even now receive little more than 
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sufferance and toleration from the 
influential people about them. 


British soldiers and sailors 
were gorging themselves with Mrs. 


affairs. 


“Many while toiling for others find | Gordon’s cattle, while her husband was 


it no easy thing to provide sufficiently 
for their household, or to secure edu-| 


There | 
is much hard and anxious toil and| 
little romance about the life of a| 
Yet the fruits, though 
sometimes long delayed, are of priceless 


cation for their own children. 


missionary. 


value,” 

What noble and blessed sevice might 
be rendered by the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society by Christian 
men of simple and strong faith, and 


steadfast will! Where are they? 


MRS. GORDON. 


Mr. Fletcher makes a statement in 
the preface to his volume that we re- 
gard as the deepest stain on the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and a reproach to 
our country for which, after all we have 
observed in the treatment cf the friends 
of Jamaica, we were really not prepared. 
He says: “Mrs. Gordon, widowed, 
plundered, and nearly executed, (for 
her name was enrolled among those to 
be hanged to death by the neck, for her 
fidelity to her beloved husband,) has 
been left for nearly two years without 
I know that she 
is at present without a home, and with- 


any compensation. 


out the means of furnishing one, through 
Governor Eyre’s cruel inhumanity and 
injustice in depriving her for so long. a} 
period of the important business docu- 
ment (of fifteen pages written on board 
the Wolverine.) 

Her property during martial law 
was devastated, as advantage was taken 
of her ignorance as to her husband’s | 


| 
| 


yet swinging by the neck in the pour- 
ing rain; fer thus, as a spectacle for 
derision and diversion, he was allowed 
to hang twenty-four hours. Her house 
was entered, and every article in it was 


|immediately carried off ; not so much 


as a chair, or a bed, or even a sheet 
was left, Governor Eyre, at the same 
time, depriving her of the means of pro- 
tection which were entrusted to his 
care.” 

This question cannot be left as it now 
stands. The hope of compensation by 
Parliament we fear is altogether vain, 
and there is as little to hope from the 
action of Societies. Yet we can never 
tell how far an open remonstrance, 
given without party bias, may go. 
The Frexep-Man, we hope, keeps 
alive in some minds the claims of the 


Half the 


miseries of the helpless classes, in 


injured and the neglected. 


England and in America, arise from 
the measures adopted by heartless 
politicians, either in the past or in the 
present. A few disinterested Christian 
women combining with a simple aim 
might raise a fund to place Mrs. Gordon 
in a position of competency. We should 
rejoice from time to time to report the 
progress of the movement. 


AMERICAN Missionary AssociaTion.—We 
are happy to learn that the Revs. J. A. Thorne 
and Sella Martin, collected lately £600 for 
the Freed-men in Edinburgh. Two-thirds of 


|it were given by Messrs. J, & P. Coates, 


thread manufacturers. There is evidently a 


| disposition in the country to help if proper 


means are taken, 
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Tue Rev, Newman Hatt recently addressed CONTRIBUTIONS. 

the following letter to the Editor of the| £s. 4, 

Times: ‘Inillustration of your article of this; Balance ... ... ... «. ... ++ 10 8 11 

day respecting the sympathy of Fenians for| Dr. Tomkins for Extra Postage 100 

the coloured race in America, I may state| Miss Saunders... ow Cee 

that afew weeks since I attended a democratic | Miss 8. D. Collett ae re 


meeting in the Cooper Institute, New York. | 
A large proportion of an immense assemblage, | ll l4 & 





, Advanced to Printer 5 0 0 
both in the building and in the street was| p.., Postage ~ £3g-y 
evidently composed of Irishmen; the most Cesc. ac .« 1 9-6 
violent Anti-British sentiments were uttered, Do. aes 
and the grievous tyranny attributed to our Postage, Carriage, &c.... 1 2 3 


government was denounced in the strongest 
terms. At the same time, and by the same eee 
speakers, the negro race were denounced as £2 7 8 
barbarians and ignorant savages, and as 
unfit to share the privileges of the whites. 
Negro suffrage was designated tyranny, and 
these sentiments were received with howls of | 
approbation. Opinions may differ in respect | 
to negro suffrage, but American Fenians must | 
not be allowed to take credit in Europe for a 
willingness to treat the negro on equal 
political terms, when in America they claim 
that they cannot be free themselves, so long 
as cvloured people have equal rights as 


9 6 9 


PaRTICULARS of amount collected by Miss 
Adeney, for Freedmen’s Aid Society, ac- 
knowledged in January No. (Per Miss 
Gulliford.) 

Brought ‘forward ... ...£2 14 0 

Friends, per Miss L. Gulliford, for 
Mrs. Moseley’s school... ... ... 0 5 O 

Payment for Freed-Man magazines 
for year ending December, 1867 016 0 








£315 0 
citizens. In America the coloured people have | “he ee 
no enemies so bitter.” Plymouth, Jan. 25th., 1868. 
Dre. Tomkins writes, in reference to the Dear Dr. Waddington, 
difficulties of the British and Foreign Freed-| The following is a continuation of the 


men’s Aid Society, “It has been the rule for collections made at my meetings in Cornwall 
me to find both persons and societies in my and South Devon. The great Wesleyan 
Auk ond nat we in theire,. Guach is the ents denomination in this locality has cheerfully 
with the Breedmen’s Aid Society at this entered into the work. Every kindness has 
moment. As to the amount owing by the been shown me both by the ministers and 
Society, it is a mere trifle after all. I am any 


willing to pay my part. Do not let the| Yours, in the field of labour, 
matter distress you. Surely the committee is W. H. Jones. 
strong enough without me, to get out of the few £ os. d. 
difficulties, if not they must wait until I come | Town Hall, St. Austell ... 7 
back, when I will attend a few public meetings Wesleyan Chapel, Polperro ... 30 0 
and make a personal appeal. I feel the burden | Rev. — Hawkins ek oe 100 
of my engagements, but I am resolved not to Wesleyan Chapel, Tavistock ... ° Fs 
yield to doubt, despair, or inaction.” That| Sunday school, Wesleyan Chapel, 

has been the spirit of Dr. Tomkins throughout, | Tavistock Bae ge 210 0 
in relation to the cause of America and the | ‘dependent Chapel, Tavistock 215 0 
Freedmen. Ourconcern is only that he should Wesleyan do. Gunnis Lake... 5 0 0 
return to resume his duties as Secretary and | Do. do, Colstock 25 0 
Editor. We will render all the help we can Do. do. Mary Tavy 2 0 0 
but other duties prevent our continuance as | Do. do, Horra bridge 25 0 





his substitute. | Andrews, Printer, 7, Duke St., Bloomsbury. 
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REPORT OF THE 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
FOR 1868. 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND! 

It is now just forty-three years since James Morison, the Hygeist, 
founded the British College of Health, and with it his system known as the 
Hygeian system of Medicine, which ascribes all our diseases to one cause, viz., 
Impurity of the Blood, and that therefore only one Medicine is necessary for the 
eradication of all disease. Experience has shown that Morison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines are all-suflicient for the cure of disease; in other words; 
for purifying the Boop, the impurity of which is the cause of all disease. 
Bear this in mind, for upon it everything depends. 

The concurrent testimony from our different agents in all parts of the world 

roves that the system of the Hygeist is the only one that can be relied upon, 

pon the very face of it it is rational and comprehensive, since it aims at driv- 
ing out the impurities from the body which are the cause of all kinds of disease, 
however it may show itself or however called. 

Medicine has been described to be “ working round a circle, but no progres- 
sion.” This cannot apply to Hygeists, since they have always adhered to their 
system founded on fixed principles, and have been able to form a certain judg- 
ment on the effect of their Medicine. Oan this be said of other systems? We 
think not, for there are so many things used under other systems, that it is 
utterly impossible that the prescribers can know the real effects of the drugs 
oor prescribe. This should be a great guarantee to the world in fayour of 

ygeists. 

During the last year we have had before Parliament that. most important 
question of Vaccination, which we lament to say has been made compulsory in 
spite of the numerous petitions presented against it. We deemed it our sacred 
duty to oppose the measure on every stage of the Bill, believing that Vaccina- 
tion can only be the producer of disease by the introduction of putrid matter. 
We defy all the werk to make out the contrary. In this we are fully borne out 
by Dr. Collins, who was for twenty-five years public Vaccinator for the parish of 
St. Pancras, and who gives a fearful account of what he saw from Vaccination 
during that period. Many other medical men from this country and abroad were 
ready to come before the House of Commons to testify against Vaccination, but 
the Bill was hurried through Parliament, and, ‘* Pour encourager les au = 
(to encourage others), the votes of the most learned were taken upon a question 
which they confessedly did not understand, and.never pretended to understand ! ! 
So that this is the way that this most important question was dealt with... The 
illustrious W. H. Barrow, M.P, for South Notts, and many other M.P.’s, nobly 













































protested against the measure pales without iry, but all was of no avail, 
and Compulsory Vaccination © the law of That petitions will 
be presented in the next Parliament for a total repeal of the Vaccination laws, 
we make no doubt, and Mr, Morison has just i phiet, price 6d., in 
which the whole subject is brought befare the Sock a way as to leave 
little doubt of the very injurious of Vaesination. It is contended 
that by Vaccination the BLoop—the life—is not only poisoned ab initio, but 
the individual changed from what nature intended him to be. Upon this vital 
question we have further to inform you that Mr, Morison has just received from 
Port Louis, Mauritius, the papers. of last October, from which it appears that 
the people there are up in arms against Vaccination ; that prior to 1842, when 
Vaccination was not compulsory, was jttle disease in the island, and 
that since that peried all kinds of leprous diseases have broken out 
so as to frighten the whole population. Perhaps Lord Derby will inquire about 
this state of things in the Mauritius. The Editor of the paper of Port Louis 
tenders his aid in support of the agitation now going on in this country against 
Vaceinatipn: . 

As this great work cannot be earried on without mondy, it is tha gdyice of 
the British Colfege of Health that the Anti-Compulsory Vaccination League 
should be supported tothe utarost, and that subscriptions should be sent to 
R. B. Gibbs, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 1; South Place, Finsbury; for surely 
money will be well spent in a cause wherein itis sought to know whether 
Vaccination be or not a death and disease-producing operation | 

So -faras the mereantile portion of this establishment is concerned, we have 
only to say that Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines continue to be made 
exactly as they were by James Morison in 1825, and that the Hygeian agenté 
remain as‘staunch as ever to the great principles enunciated by him. 

Amongst the archives of the British College of Health are contained upwards 
of Half a Million of Testimonials from persons in all parts of the world, bearing 
witness to the cure of all kinds of disease by that simple medicine—Morison’s 
Vegetable Universal Medicine—after they had given upall hope of a restoration 
to health. ‘The greater part of these cases appear im the ist, 2nd, and ird 
Volumes of the ‘* Morisoniana.” 


Issued by the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, 
JANvVARY 1, 1868. Sor the Society of Hygeists, 


TESTIMONY AS TO PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
We.who. have acted as Agents to the British College of Health, and have tried 


Morison’s Pills on ourselves and families fof years past, can bear witness that that 
Medicine carries out the system under which it is given—the practice going hand in hand 
with the thegry, forming one harmonious whole. 


Joun FRASER, 71, Princes Street, Edinburgh, nt of 30 years’ experience and upwards, 
J. W. HAvILt, Exeter Hygeian Dispensary, 91, Fore Street, 30 years’ experience, 
JaMES HiBBERT, Hilton Street, Manchester, 30 years’ experience. 

P, Oray, Orford Hill, Norwich, 20 years’ experience 

I. Clements, Landport, Southsea, 30 years’ experience. 

H. Watson, 2, Edvar Buildings, Bath, 25 years’ experience, 

Joun Loras, 47, Mile End Road, 35 years’ experience, 

M. GARDNER, 1, Alice Street, Sunderland, 30 years’ experience, 

Joux LaneForD, 50, High Street, Strood, Kent, 15 years’ experience, 

Cas. Moors, 1, Bourn Street, Hastings, 38 yeare’ experience. 

J. W.SLEBT, 40, Waterworks Street, Hull, 33 years’ éxperience. 

J. ANTHONY, 3, Market Street, Wisbeach, 36 years’ experience. 

7. ApuataM, Liskeard, upwerds of 38 years’ expefience. 

Mz. BERCK, 17, Rue Zeil, Frankfort-sur-Maine, 80 years’ expericnee and upwards. 
Mz. WILLIaMS, Philadelphia, United States. 

Mk. WILtiam Pon, 547, Broadway, New York, 30 years’ experience. 

Mz. ScHEUBER, Milwaukie, 20 years’ experience. 

A. CHARLW0OOD, Melbourne, Australia, 30 years’ experience. 

Mapame VEUVE GscuWInn, Basle, Switzerland, 30 years’ experience. 

Jomnw OocHRANK, Market Street, Guernsey, 37 years’ experience. 

Josep Fogarty, King Street, Kilkenny, 22 years’ experience, 

THos. RAYNER, 123, Tottenham Court Road, 17 years’ experience. 

‘Mrs. MAcners, 69, Edward Street, Stockport, 25 years’ experience. 


CAUTION.~See that the words “MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES" are om 
the Government Stainp i white letters on a red ground, 
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FREED-MEN. 
Appeal of the American Missionary Association. 





ee 


The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 
franchise. In addition to its day, night, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the training of teachers, 
twenty thousand of whom are now required. 

The receipts of the Association for the year ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month can reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
words nearly as great as they were last September. 

Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we have 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and school year without 
embarrassment ? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and evil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 
while the scale is turning ? 

G. WHirp.e, 


M. E. Srriesy, } Secretaries, 
J. R. Sarpnerp, 
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“Fnteruational Pemorial Church, 


Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of England 
and the United States is identical, to spread our commerce, our freedom, 
and the Gospel throughout the world. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, it has been resolved to erect a church commemorative of the 
unriveting the fetters of the four millions of slaves, and also of the ex- 
cellent President Lincoln. 

It has been deeply felt that innumerable blessings would result from 
the more frequent interchange of thought between Christian ministers 
from the United States and those of our own country. It is designed 
to establish in connection with the International Church an American 
Service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, supplying 
for one or more Sabbaths. This will afford an opportunity for bre thren 
in England and from the United States to hear and converse with each 
other, as well as to engage in devotional exercises for the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God upon both nations, and upon the whole world. 

Contributions already promised and money raised : 

PROMISED TOWARDS THE CHURCH 


Samuel Morley, Esq., London ; ; (500 0 O 
Mr. Morley will recommend the London C hapel 

Building Society to grant in free gift and in loan 500 O O 
The ladies of the Introduct: ry Church. ‘ 150 ¢€ O 
A friend to America, per Mr. Edwards . , ‘ 3 v0 6 
Alexander Stewart, Es |. ; : : . pn UB a 
Rey. Wm. Tyler. ; : . ; ; 5 0 O 
Sunday Subse riptions, per the Rev. C. Denison 515 O 
Russell Minege s Esq . ; 9 0 0 
Mr. Ste pP hen Oliver ; ; : lO 10 0 
Freeman S. Moise, U. S. Consul : : ; 5 QO OO 
E. F. Satterthwaite 5 0 OU 

TOWARDS THE LINCOLN SCHOO! 

Collected already for the Lincoln School . 610 0 0 
Per Mrs. Strachan : j $10 O 
rOWARDS MORLEY HALI 

Dr. Fred. Tomkins ; ‘ ‘ : LOD 
Ministers, deacons, and others willing to co-operate will ple ise to 
communicate with Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 
This important movement may he promote i: 
I By ministers allovine Dr. Tomkins to deliver a lect re prepared 


by him on “Abraham Lincoln, in their lee! ure-rooms 

II. Ladies by working for a bazaar to be held in London. 

IV. All may aid by subscriptions and by large or small donations. 

Contributions and promises towards the above object are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent to Benjamin Scott, Esq., Heath House, 
Weybridge, Surrey; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., Inner Temple, London, E.C. ; 
James Townley. Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, }..C.; 
and Rey. J. H. Wilson, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


oan. Young yr rsons by takine collecting books or collecting cards. 
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